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"Stronger in their Presence:" 
Being and Becoming a Teacher of Color 

Reeda Toppin, Ri J>. and Linda Levine, Ph.D, 
Bank Street College of Education 
New York, NY, 10025 

"Tnere is no greater insight into :ke fiaure than recogru:ing 
Hiien we save our children^ we save ourselves*' 

Margaret Mead (Geiger, K Education Week. 1991) 

At a time when minority school enrollmeit in some «ates exceeds 50%, the striking 
decline in numbers of teachers of color bodes ill for our children and our society (Baiatz, 
1986). In our most populous cities, this disparity is even mOTe dramatic According to a 
recent report, 80 per cent of New York City's elementary and secondary public school 
students but only 30% of the teachers are now from communities of color fNew York 

lmssJ990), 

Disputing widely hdd claims about a generalized naJdoaal teacher shortage, one 
researcher points out, "There's no crisis in the subuitan schools. The real crisis in 
education is in urban America" (Yarger, New York Times. 1988) A amilar assessment is 
offered by Darling-Hammond (New York Timp^i. 1988) who observes succinctly: "Peq)le 
who grew up in urban areas wiU be most interested in teaching in urban schools." Given 
these challenges, it is urgent that we redouble efforts to attr? t, retain and hear from 
educators whose feces and voices now represent more promising futures for a new 
gene^tion of urban children. 

Where shall we find more teachers of color? Efforts to reach and expand the 
traditional pool of potential teachers have focused primarily on recruitment at the secondary 
and post-secondary levels, with emphasis on encouraging community college audents to 
complete four-year degree programs (Baratz, 1986). Less attention has been directed toward 
reaching and learning from college graduates who have tried and rejected other occupations 
for teaching, although their numbers are apparently on the rise (OToole, 1987). This paper 
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is based on open-enckd group interviews with U graduate students of cnlor whose nrinr 
occupations included the following: journalism, maiteting, nutrition, social woric, youth 
counseling, secretarial woric, waitiessing, feshion merchandising, theater, medical claims 
examiner, pubUc relations. We believe their efforts to 5nd self^fiilfillmcnt in scrAce to the 
community offers inspiration for others and we dwficate this to them. 

The autiiors are fecult/ members at a graduate school of education where they 
currently co^teach a course in the anthropology of educaticm. We undertook this smdy to 
learn more about why people of color are choosing to teadi ate trving other occupations, 
what saIientj»daJ cont^xtm influences- j^^doresent affecting their car«r 
change and what ttiose findings suggest about ways to improve the teacher education 
experience for these teachers of color and others who come after them. 

We wish to note, in addition, that as teachw educators who bring the perspectives 
of anthropology of education (Levine) and socal foundations (Toppin) to our research and 
practice, we share a cen tral concern about creating and maintam^^ 
conducive to success for a wider range of ^(tents. ACndfol of Delpifs (1988) critique of 
teacher «iucation prpgmms which tend to reinforce dominant culmre values and thus 
maisinalize or silence students who do not share those preconceptions and practices, we 
Ustened for ways in which participation in <«ir own pt,gram was perceived as atisfying 
and/or problematic by the teachers of colc^. One of the authors has also conducted an 
earlier qualitative study (Crow, Uvine and Nager, 1990) with predominantiy white middle 
class women leaving other occupations for teaching. The present study reveals, as did the 
earlie.- sti^dy, a «rong emphasis on "internal aspects of career change...career decisions that 
emphasized famUy and self interests rather than i^anizalionally determined career routes" 
(Crow, Levine and Nager, 1990). We note an important difference, however, between the 
two groups of career-changers studied. For the teache« of color, as will b« seen Mow, 
notions of self-fulfiJIment and family well-hciap mom hm^dly constriied as 
inten^Iated with 'give back' and service to the commum.ty. 
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Background and Methodologj' for the Study 
In 1989 and 1990 our institution received two substantia] giants ftom a major 
foundation to increase *e numbers of teachers of color cerffied » leach in public school 
classrooms. TTiis funding, designed to support 80% of ledpients' tuition costs, has 
enabled our institution to boost the number of graduate students of color tern 19% to 31« 
since 1988-89. A cential stipulation of tiie giants was that ledpients would agree lo leach in 
public school classrooms for at least three yeao following completion of a master deg,«, 
program at the CoDege. (Bank Street Rqm to the DeWia Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund, 
1991). 

Am.ouncements of available schohuship, for people of color cunenfly wcridng in 
some capacity for the NYC Board of Education were placed in the teachers' union bulletin, 
widdy circulated in andarounda variety of ««ings in theN«v YorkmetropoUt^ 
ad hoca4n;s«on5committ«ofadministiato.sandfi«:ulty spent ti« month of Aug^ 
•electing ^didates who could begin in September. A support committee of four acuity 
member includmg the co-authors of this paper, was established at the CoDege to pn>vide 

additional assistance as needed to the new group of graduate students entering the 

institution. 

Ranging in age fipm 24 to 47, fl« 20 membera of this new group of graduate 
smdenu included fifteen Afncan.Ameri««s. one Native Amoican, one West Indian, one 
1^. one Rlitnno and one Chinsse-American. AU but three were women. All of diese 
«udents of color accepted into the Coflege's teacher education programs over a two-year 
period ftom 1989-1991 agreed to participate in group interviews and to have their stories 
receive wider dissemination. Seven have ah«rdy done so and Urree aadiotaned sroup 
interviews were conducted during November 1991. The remaining mne have consented to 
be interviewed atafuture date, citing "overextended" family and career commim,ents as 
escpIanaSon for having to reschedule their participation. 
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In November 1991, one of the authors conducted one 2-hour group interview and 
tiie othff conducted two of the same length. Following the tenets of ethnographic 
interviewing, we did not develop a formal protocol for use in those interviews but guided 
each session so as to enable each informant to contribute heiyhis perspective on eadi of the 
f(^wing two themes: I) What prompted vour decision to diange occupations to teaching? 
and 2) What has heloed and/or hindered vou in tHirsuinis this bcmI? l&ch of us subsequfflitly 
transcribed all audiotaped data and contextual notes collected during the sesaons we 
conducted. Transcriptions were then diluted to the participating students for feedback 
on accuracy of the data collected (Miles and Huberman, 1984). 

Fiddnotes taken during our first research meeting (9/26^1) included the foUowing 

entry: 

WeVe decided to analyze interview data fhmi the sessions 
we conduct, prepare (for each other) written ^ajements on 
salient themes, disconfinning evdieiKe, questions, etc. - 
then come together to compare findings. This aj^jroach 
!*ouIdfiirtherflieinteipretive|Ho<^iaawaythat ofifersacheckonpiOTiaturB 
conclusions and challen^ eadi of us to sappon our daims with data. 

We had considered requesting access to and using an addtiaial source of data - 
infonnation contained in each student's admissions folder. We decided, however, Aat the 
dynamic, "negoUation of meanings" (Bruner, 1991) that group interviews made possible 
offered a sufficiently rich source for analysis of themes and variations on entering the 
teaching profession. 

We undertook two formal stages of analysis prior to co-constructing the 
ethnosraphic narrative and a third as we caauthwed this text The first, conducted 
sqarately by each researcher on the data she had collected, occurred before sharing our 
transcripts and included production of separate written accounts of salient themes each 
researcher had identified. We then exchanged transcripts and later met jointly to consider 
both the corpus of data and our preliminary interpretations. This second, collaborative stage 
allowed us to compare findings, to discern differences as well as patterns in our data and 



P^Kminao, an3lysi. ConsmKdng *U co-au^o^d nan^iv, involved r^on on and 

«finemen.of sever. d,aft.-d>uscon«>mtingaUu,ds«geofanaly«.Aspomi^aI. 
P«tidpadngsmden«have:«eivedandcheckedUu,t:3™cd,«,fi.aa^ 
of the data collected and auditotaped via group interviews. 
Orientation for the Study 

b conducing tfus researd, our primao- goal was to I«n, fiom the 
"''^'^ '•'^ *«y and Situated the n^gs of d^ ca^ 

Change to teaching. We™adetheassun,p.ion..nditwasbo,r.,ou. by ourfindings, that 
aese teacher of coIorwouMhavediBerentas well ascongn^nt stories to discuss and 
Share. Inaddidon.webeIieveditc™HaI no. toobscureorc^flateUK^difl^^ 

effon to discen, patterns. AS teachereducato.,.wesawanopportuni.y,o«^^ 
.n-ptoveourownp^^^^^^^,^^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^ 

and Greenbag.B88)d»segn.dua.e students weresharingwift^Weconsiderthis 
.pprcachco«sis.entwid,wen.word,-sfl980)no.ionof-«cializad 

v,ew,hat,ovicesshouldbeencour,gedtohe.pshaped.coa.e«in.o which ..eyar^being 

socialized 

Asthedata»^,i„dica,e.aa of these teachers view themselvesasactoninparticuiar 
»ciocultu,aiandsociohis.<„-caicon.exts.aspeop,ewhoexp«.,oafftctandheaff«^ 

fl».deasandp„.ticesofnunyothe,.TT,eirhis,oricaIna„aSvesconveyasenseof 
•mutu.be,on^„g„ess"(Ricoeur.H.8l)a.«»aw^essofshared,e^^^^ 

who«i„fo.owthen,andanobOgationto.givehacr.othecon,n,unitywha.theyhave 
■earned fron, i. I, was abundantly evident .hn,ughout the interviews that these teacher, of 

color had been "reading the world' fFreir.. loan „r. 

6 ewona e-nnre, 1991) ofteaching and what others thought of it 

as-occupational Choice long beforeasweUasduringthetime they wereent^ing 
c.ass™on,s.AllcitedasinfluentUlthevoicesandviewsofpa,ents(.he.own,the 
ch-ldren-s). peers, professionalsa. different levelsof schooling including the College 
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where they were now studying, as well as those of the children they bad come to know. A 
few learned about teaching from parents who were themsdves teachers or principals, who 
encouraged them to enter the profession because they themsdves had - or had hoped to - 
become tethers. 

Gumperz and Hemandez-Q:avez (1972) have proposed that indviduals who are 
bicultural, whose daily life requires adjustmoit to the demands < f more than me 
community, will by necesaty develop heightened attentiveness to dverse and changing 
forces which affect their isogress. The $tc»ws tsAd by these teadwrs of colw reveal this 
kind of astute assessment of more and less effective learning environmoits SfXi children and 
themselves. Th&y see and describe themselves, both as (bey are and -cm likdy to become, in 
constant redprocal interaction with others in thdr social and professional worlds. 
Consequently, a salient th«ne throughout the intersdews is an emphasis on the social as 
wdl as perscmal meanings of thdr decision to teach. 

Negative influences as deterrent? 

Every teacher interviewed recalled some negative e^cperiences with odier 

professionals working in education, dther before they entered ^e profession, afterward or 

both. One, for example, who claimed she had always wanted to teach, described how 

how she was "turned off by the attitude of ed majors" at her undergraduate school: 

-They seemed like they had ea^jdis/Thdrfethers and 
uncles and everybody had prinof^l podtions^d they 
had jobs waiting for them/and they weren't serious ^ut 
studjdng. One or two people would do the work and everybody 
else would copy the answers/that kind of attitufk. 

Another, planning to use teaching as a Pepping stone to another role in the field, was 

discouraged by her contact with someone in that podtion: 

- And when I was woridng in &e schools, I went to school in- acollege in 
New Orleans and while you have to do ridings in this class and go to this 
school for that, I saw a psychologist working within the schod and I 
thought > I just could not believe that they, what their ^ was. To me they 
were doing absolutely nothing. I didn't see them helping a ch0d But ah 
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changing, you know she isn^t^g^jj^g f^^^^^ ^ 

A third, one of three male teachers in thi« fi.n^ 

^acners in this funded program, ^ke of dismaying eariy 

expenenceswitholdercolleaguesatanurhanpublic^^^ 

fads. It waJ so^^2%fey,^^^<«?ed 

you would walkfa ti^^^d'L?!?! 

m the ftcel Quse^^fi^^fiS^ ^^^^ ^ slapped 

would aToxSlL^,^?.^??^ ^ And I 

because nothing was K^IS^"^" "^^ 
Negative influences as incentive? 

powerful communication about its meaning A* i, ♦ ^ 

. , " quotes below, negative 

«changes with more experienced teachen can be Pivotal in th.H^. • 

DC pivotal m the determjnation to teach' 

factor was that then were a ta??f ?ISi^"*J* ""^ ""•'"S it-the other 

were paid baby »S5 HkXSft^J^-""!" 

*ese lad, are no. too "r^tTb^'^f^JSg ^S^' 




Another reports; 



KJTMPyilMJUiiE ^ 



%^;^taow"S?^:!f»°'l«'^y- She said things to me^ 

"Stronger in their presence" 

Not surprisingly, for this group of students, remembered experiences with hiVhly 
dedicated, competent and creative urban teachers and/or principals were seen as 
inspfcdonal in the fonnation ot their professional identity. In every instance of this kind 
described in the interviews, some professional educator inducted |to as weU as diildren 
and families in the circle of those who matter, affirmed their talent for teaching, offered 
them new, collaborative, often unimagined opportunities for ongoing professional 
development. Consider the fbUowing exchanges and comments about what enables 
teachers to grow and persist tfirough difficulty: 

If^gP^ mentioned (the Colfege) to me 
i2 T r^P* °^«Joned it because he knows 
v^f^$ ^ ^ *e tracfitional^cter. 

I get my job done 

^t^.^^^^ «n experience^Smyroom 

So that he felt it would enrich tfie clas^oom even bet^ 



Exchang e ^ 

'^'^^iiZ.^:^^'^'' **«P^^ your experiences 

wun some or me uncanng educators youVe described - oeoole 
who «y tbej^re only in it to send thefowa ^^iS 
to earn the salary? rfow do you maintain the ^ to ^1 
you re douig IS going to mate a difference'' 



Gmd.Smdem: I don't associate with those kinds of teachers. 

One reason I stay at the school wnere I am is I fed I to^^armlv thi^ 

There are a lot of good people - caring people Sen to ^ 

borhood and want to give back to to commimitv MmTof 
whomuught^ 



Exchange f?; 
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" <^'Stydem: I think it also has to do with leadership.. J*m now in 
a mffoent school/ and I know less people m this school 
but I see more cvidaice of teachen who really care fsx 
what theyVe doing. And I fcd/Uke^ stronger m their presence. 
^..We have a principal who has forbiddoi xrising your voice. 
And he walks aipund/and he*s very posidve/and he's«jmd I 
just see it all through the building. 



Crad,Student: Makes a lot of difference/It reaUy does. I had a child who was a 
troublesome child and one day he said, referring to the principal: 
/ "You know, he really likes kids.* So it wasn't until a few days later 
tiat I got to tell the principal And/ymi know/ that was/ 
like the biggest compliment be a)uld get I don't flunk there's a lot 
ofpnnapals in the public school system who reaUy like kids. Tljerc's so many 
different agendas - political and otherwise/but that makes a big dfference! 

Another graduate student recalls: 

- She saw my face, the principal saw my fece, and 
said-^Wbat is it? You have second thoughts? You know, 
here is this little tiny woman, die's still wearing her coat, 
and she says. 'Come tm. You'U like it. It's tougn, tiie people 
are tough, vou know. But they have a real concern about 
kids. And I think that you, you know, would be good for 
the kids, good for the school* 

As suggested above, profiMsional oeers and school leaders plav pivotal roles in the way 

these teachers come to invest in and unclerstand their own progress. They took to them for 

viston, for building reciprocal support networks, and for helping them sustain a 

commitment to teach against often difficult odds. 



Teacher as Change Agent: "Things can change and things have to change" 

These teachers of color express professional goals that include but extend beyond 
individu?] advancement, both theirs and that of the children they teach. They communicate 
conc^ about what pre< les and follows what they do in then- own classrooms. They 
assign high priority to improving the school and the public education system so that mcrc 
children have a chance for a better future. To further these aims, they recognize and speak 
for (XjIIaboration and interdependence 
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Holding a transfOTmative view of ediKation, they want to go beyond the given, 

have an effect beyond what happens in a single classtxjm, T-eir own experience and 

COTcems predispose them to find current arrangements *not good enough" for themselves 

and for children. These are teachers deeply concerned with children's lives outside as well 

as inside schools. TTjeir vision of the present and the future involves participadon in 

systemic efforts to achieve greater equity in schools and society. 

- 1 want to make a marie or leave an impression cause I'm always talking to 
Aem about $urviviflg.They have to survive. They're in this concrete jungle. 
They play in a concrete jungle, they play in the street..„my goal, my focus 
now IS for the children/ because no one has addressed properly/ our 
children! You know, the language, everything. Their living! You know, 
their environment, where they come from 

- It's the children that have made a difference for me; And I know, going 
home ?tl the time, and gathering stuff up, my children say, "Who's that for?" 
And I get so tired of saying "my class". Fm always speaking of them and 

always trying to make a difference for them. Tm trying to give that back to * 
diem. 

- 1 enjoy my job. I can tell you why it interests me. I like what Fm doing, I 
enjoy working with diiltei and I mink that I believe that things can change 

and things have to change like ^ said, if we want our words to become 

anything, cause right now, you look at the children, you thiiik, our Idds are 
not going to grow up? Someone has to be there to lead them and to guide 
them because their parents, unfwtunately are not doing the job and there are 
a lot of educators who are not helping out either. And I think that's my 
job, I just have to do that mark on these children. So that's why Tm there. 

- That feeling made me fed like there was some obligation to 
stay ...when this crop of children gnes on to the next grade, there's the next 
crop of kids... 

The same informant describes later in the interview how this princij^ enlisted her in 
efforts to help other teachers improve their practice: 



My principal asked me last week after he saw my lesson how I 
thought about running a workshop. I told him about my past 
e^.periences (with workshops) and he said, "Well, what about this?' 
iVhy don't I come in and videotape it? Well show it in the teachers 
room and then they're gonna see how it worics. They can use their 
personality/ adapt it anyway they'd like to/but I want fliem to 
see what's going on in your room. ItH put the pressure on 
those who are sending their kids to you/ that they'd better become 
a little more creative tfian those whom youll be sending your children 
to. Because you can sfiS the dynamics in those kids! If you take this group 
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- of children - and Aen (later) they just feli flat, then what is it you're not doing? 

♦ 

This teach«-'s and principal's shared awareness of the s>'Stemic implications of good or 
poor teaching, as weU as their negotiation over strat^es for improvement, is especially 
striking. It illustrates how j^jprenticeship can be furthered so as to benefit many mwe 
children and their teachers. 

As apparent in t^e data provided above, these teachen of color have diffwcnt 
stories, various "funds of knowledge" (MoU and Greenbeig 1988) to share witii each 
other. For all of them, however, the notion of "give back" is fundamental and compelling. 
They express a sense of ^Oiared community memb^p with the children, with teachen 
thev admire, and to a larger extent the ajmmunities and ndghbqrhoods gn^eit minds. For 
most of them, this means witoing the drrlf of tho^ whn m^er h^n ^ 

AltlKJUgh these teadiers are not woridrg in the partiailar ndghboihoods 
where they grew up, they ^peak as memben conmitted to the well-being of the broa(ter 
urban community. 

Overtly critical of most cunwit educational practices, these teachers are angry abcmt 
the impact and implirations for chfldren's Hves. They do not view inequality and racism as 
ine dtable dej?rite what other colleagues may bdieve and teU them. TTiey are realistic, 
however, about attitudes and other obstacles which stand in fee way of beneficial change. 
The roles they define for themselves are thus framed in recognition of schooling as a 
socic^Iitical institution. Instead of adapting to the cultural reproduction that exists, these 
teachers, as Gramsd (in Weiler, 1988) suggests, are conscious of their own power as 
human agents to resist the hidden agendas of the school hierarchy in highly sophisticated 
negotiation strategies (WUIis, 1977; Giroux, 1983; Apple, 1982a; Wexler, 1985a). Tliesc 
teachers see the role domination has played in classrooms and in school relationships, in 
the way teachers come to view themselves as "undeneducated-* and-just a ttowntroddcn 
group of people." But rather than confine their efforts to a single classioomthey are more 
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poIidcaDy (riented arid active in the larger change process, sharing cuniculum with 

cofieagues, planning broader learning environments for chfldren, exchanging knowledge 

with others through workshops, staff development sessions and district-wide meetings. 

f . Z Siudenn I w«it through a total progression/ hating 
the way teachers treated kids TTie biggest fight I cv^S^^Sf 

fl^^lit^^^^^''^^ "^^^^ "^^^ schooUtiierHSI 
Rfefi5?^^-5^ . guess/most of them w^ Puerto Rican or 
Black and he said, one day, when tiiey were reaUy ^niggUng with math: 
you know, tefi kk^th^ diH learn nrnh." I flc^^ffSiS^ 
<mdat juj infunated me. I don't ibow where that came from and ^ 

rve bcM ^le to control it/but I won't 1^ it sIi<te«J 
iSlJ^ I ^c" "'^^ Because I tiiink what rm doing is too 

important. So I thmk Fve gotten a Uttle more vocal with it 

rhti^ K«» f '^^'"L. like to stay and make a difference for the 

KL?^ Ju?i?/^'" E.^JP^? Of krywledye and T ^^J i t m ^m ^* it. Fl* 
bte to tdl my admimstiators about it becai^ tl«y are fee c»« JS am 

tf^f i Sl^" ^ I ten them abom it, livbe mate an impa^ 
^iS'*"* * "J^i^ i^Jread the word on to^ 

i^S^ in^ KTkn^ ^teS - - <^ 

motivatmg them, I don't care whaie you live, what you do 

IIfflS.we are proud people and always putting that in their ' 
mmd. 

Using what Works: Differentiated Choices 

These teachers have been thinking hard, sifting through what they have learned and 
chosen to take from their own and others' histories (cf. Foucault, 1970, on mining the 
•archeology of knowledge") that will be most useftU in their work and lives. Their wmls 
reflect awarene.'^ of the connection between how and what they've been taught and what 
they-n provide for children. There is considerable evidence that they view their needs, flieir 
ftitures and their students' as intertwined Consider the following ex^^ " 

'Jj^^ f ^"^^ ^ a mother who/they both had 

gOTe to first-year college in Pu-rto Ricn/then they dropped tmt BuVS^lS- 

hl^t^J^tlf^ ^ ^^"^ o4ecause Liey (fid?i 

5f^l^ ' J'^?^-^',"^^^ *^"8»»- It ^i«5t - somehow I 

made it through. M I think mv mrf^ntJwe wpn> p,^ ^j;^ °^ 
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remember so 
so 

said, "That's wiiat 
more 



derogatoiyfitwalwayT-S^drvfi?^ aid it was lite so 

teaiiei jidit ftt m m uch a UrmiM 

rve g« to lean as nS^ oT a that point now where 



teaching}. ■■^^m HnrTnrtfn »«"««*ole.yeahjisK 
*e"^"SSa"JtJKf'^ " " newspapersMKn you lookat 



Uce th, teachers of color who pardcipated in Delpifs study, fliese teachers 

vaIueMgh,ywhattheyhave,ean».i„fl,eirco=.„,„ni.i.aoforigial.eydonote,uat^ 
-.f-^lvancementwidiahandoning^^^^.^,^^^^^^^^^ 

•Kh.^k-«,n»ofwhattheyhave,ear-.d.hei.a„de.sewhe:e. Attracted totheConegei^ 
F«b.causeofi.sreputado„fo,i„„^^„,^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^ 

'-"■^'•'^-'"^andenegedc.Tliesein.eivi.wsrevealthattheyc^^ 

cmificaticwel, aware of theirow„„3nd what they seea. necessary for 

»ccessfu,worlcwi.hurhanpubUcschoo.chi,dre.,,.HeyarehighIyse,ectiveabou.what 

*^haveco™.oexpcctand.ate^..heirgraduateeducatio„.^eyhavele»ed.ohe 

vig,ia„=aboutwha,differe„.conte,«r«,uireandoffer.Aso„eg,adua.e student says: 
b^^S^!7j.^- y""'" ''^"i to ^mihte it for 

e«cUy wh« y™"^™^ '"^'^"y eoing » ake 

And ronsider this thoughtful, differentiated account: 
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P""^^ And working as a secretary in the office fher 
fo^mH ,5^.!.^?*^^ T » be awftil about teacning wasn^t ftiawfol^ ad I 




S^^i^ I*?»a^»ying things. You faiow, I wasn't puS^to^er a 
Sm^c^ ltf«*^o^^^ "^^r^ ^ of therequimneots CTc^^ * 

* I liked that and I feItTprd>ably wouldn't 1^ 

junnved - and this is only my second year - and I wouldn't havb siff^wd S«t fir*t 

^.Z^''::!^^^h^''^?^ Bank slSS l^'a^^^ 

m^I^^^r^S^ ^ ti^Hke that 

to read, I wouldn t have been able to stay with it! Cause..^hing is tough. 

Another teacher of color has been seeking new opportunities in tfie field: 

1:^11^.^*'^ ^^P ^^^:>S^ ^ And I was getting kind of bored 

iWMt^ to buUd «i »mething else, so f went into the Maft Leadership 

&m^^l^^ I «f d go fiom here, «d itsju^ kind^^^o^, 
like rm more exated and I put that into my dairwm activSS!^ 

More pnAIematic, these teachers teU us, is the cEsoepancy they note between Ae 

Con^e's impressive philosophy and programs - and the pressure toward assimilation they 

often experience as graduate students at an institution with a well-defined mission. Several 

report a sense of marginaUty: le. lack of inter«t in mar ideas, di^mfbrt in sharing 

professicsial realities so divergent from what other students experience. THey comment on 

widely-held assumptions here that what the CbUege offffs is n^est" and that no oth^ 

approach deserves extensive consideration. One teacher of color stated, echoing Delpit. 

That makes you wonder what 'progressive' really means." The foUowing ex-h^ge 

between two teachers in the study further illustrates this concern: 

wouldn t speak so easily in class. \ni Vm a talker alS^'m opSSd I 
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r^l-^ Aatftlungs that were so different/they woe causuE iMtok^ 
my voice. My concerns: that a child's mother diS^wS^^fo^ 

StbWh!2 ^iftr^ ■ ^ anjund or able to/I 

-A m fSiSf? was a pwnt to introduce that into the com^ersaSiut^ 
like, Am I betraying to child?" by iTCsenting that stoiytop^^^ 

^Wcem my adv«ement groiq,. We have a few pubh^sS^t^SS and 

^n^t^Y^^t'^^^f^'^^^r wherenSi^^t. 
Jiiv5,J?iLI°" f"** — your voice. me, nowTifS fee 
^^±i£i^" ^ "I^^ ' ^ «w« important fi^^mc toi^i^ 

SST V*^S «d I li«en for a^ And thai I ^sSSff 
speax - in a sensc/I feel I'm some mr* 9mK«..«^ 5^zr7 T^" * 



speak - i„ a ««e/I feel r« »nS^'Sf 
Conclusion 

What kinds of implkations can be dmwn fiom this smtf^ for improving t«:ha 

educa<ioo?Basedonouranalj^,ofthedataconectedviagnnvime:views^^ 

color, we offer the following: 

L If we are to nuke continued prepress in effom to educate aU cur children, we need to 
"cognize and lean, fom a notion of •communitas" (Maclntyie. 1984) so deeply embedded 
in these stories that it seem, to be taken for granted. Moving beyond a goal of education 
to focuses solely on individual achievement, thesfe teachen of color both express and 
exemplify commitment toeduotion tl«t serves bnader sodal as weH as personal aims. 
Z Wentworth's 0980) notion of 'sodalization-as-intenction- underscores the importance 
of hearing and heeding the voices of new memben. discovering what is diffenmt as wen as 
ftmiliarin the expectations, iesources and needs they bring with them. Westrengthen cor 
profession by learning what it means to new members and by .rcognizing the distinctive 
contributions they have to offer. 

3. Hearing from teachers who view themselves as change .gen,, and advocates for 
justice forefronts what is a. stake for our child^n and our society. Are we doing 
enough as teacher educators to p,epa« aH teachers to address 6ctors (social, economic, 
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J«IiticaI)thatimpmg;«,dassnx)mpri^ Answeddngenot^htoanpowcrthemto 
invesdgaie and respond to what fedUiates and ccmstrains systemic change? 

A saUent theme of this study is the ckdication of these teadiei^ of col(^ to enlaige 
tile circle of those who matter to them, beyond their imn«di^ 
chaDenges of a single classroom or school or neighboriiood. Thdr wonis reveal an 
oigoing concern with the questkm- countsr and "What can I <to about it?" 
They also reveal how they are leaniing fern as wen as teachi^ 
of workii^ fi^m any set of pre^Ietennined beliefs and pr^^ 
children and then draw on an ^jpropriate resources ID meet fe^ Fdrallwho 
believe that educational theoiy and inactice should be 

teachers of color into the profession has much to teadi us. In the words of CJennan Marino, 
a Colombian scholar and community c^Iucator, the challenge we to with then 
behalf of children is to a»istnict and su^ a more inclusive "dialogue of kiwweni.' 
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